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THE DiscUSsSION among Herbert Feis, Harold Isaacs and 
David Rowe in our August 12 issue probably aroused your 
interest in that legendary speech of Mao Tse-tung which 
proclaimed the formula: “Let a hundred flowers bloom, 
let a hundred schools of thought contend.” Next week’s 
New Leaver will give you the full text of that speech, 
fully annotated and with an extensive introductory essay 
by G. F. Hudson. 

All this will appear in a special 60-page section, in the 
handy booklet format which distinguished last year’s “Crimes 
of the Stalin Era” and “Labor in the Soviet Orbit.” The 
text is the official English translation issued by the Hsinhua 
(New China) News Agency in Peking. Professor Hudson, 
who is Director of Far Eastern Studies at St. Antony’s 
College, Oxford, has supplied no less than 80 extended ex- 
planatory notes analyzing Mao’s various doctrinal points 
as well as his factual statements—plus a 7,000-word in- 
terpretive essay which fits the speech into the two contexts 
of recent developments in China and post-Stalin ideology 
in the Soviet orbit as a whole. 

As with “Crimes of the Stalin Era” (more than 85,000 
copies distributed in the U. S. alone) and “Labor in the 
Soviet Orbit” (more than 200,000 copies in print in four 
different languages, with other translations in progress), 
reprints of this special section—which we are titling “Let 
a Hundred Flowers Bloom”—will be available for the 
use of libraries, schools and colleges, trade unions and 
armed-service installations. The price of these reprints will 
be 20 cents a copy, 100 copies for $15. For reprint orders 
of 2,000 or more copies, special arrangements may be made 
with the Tamiment Institute, which has sponsored this study 


Sho 





In addition to this special section, next week’s issue will 
also feature an analysis of the situation in Syria by our 
veteran Middle Eastern observer, Walter Z. Laqueur. Mr. 4 
Laqueur has been warning in these pages for many, many 
months that pro-Soviet elements were in command in Damas.) 
cus. Now, in Washington, he examines the alternatives for | 
Western policy-makers. 

Garre: A horrible error crept into Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
discussion of “The Teamsters and Labor’s Future” in last\ 
week’s issue. A paragraph in the article referred to “the 
late J. B. S. Hardman,” who now knows how Mark Twain 
felt when rumors of his death were greatly exaggerated, 
Mr. Hardman, the distinguished editor of Labor and Nation, E 
is, of course, very much alive and very much an influence f 
for progressive, responsible trade unionism. It is true, as} . 
the article declared, that Mr. Hardman has made the prob- Ing 
lem of union democracy a life-long concern, but his con-¢ S!* 7 
tributions to it are far from finished. Let’s just say he In 
error was an unconscious compliment, for editor Hardman} eleme 
has already done as much thinking for American labor as Egyp 
any other man who might be blessed with two lives. 

Potanp: William Henry Chamberlin’s column from War- and 
saw in this issue (page 16) does not close out his reporting little 
from Poland. His next column, to appear in our September Britis 
16 issue, will examine, inter alia, the problem of Poland’s} a bri 
international position under its “national Communist” re-| the y 
gime, and the dilemmas posed for U. S. policy by that 
position. Since Mr. Chamberlin, both during and after the 
Second World War, was one of the firmest American friends 
of Polish democracy and independence, we think both this Unite 
week’s column and the second one, two weeks hence, merit} Me 
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HE emergence of pro-Soviet 
forces at the head of Syria’s rul- 
ing Army marks the third crisis in 


s con-( six months within the Arab world. 
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In April, nationalist-Communist 
in Jordan, sparked by 
Egyptian-Syrian propaganda, arms 
and money, attempted to overrun the 
little kingdom from which the last 
British troops had just departed. For 
a brief period, the rebels seemed on 
the verge of success. But King Hus- 
sein finally managed to quell the up- 
rising with the aid of a $30-million 
United States transfusion. 

More recently, Arab nationalist 
‘mentors precipitated a conflict of 
rare medieval quality when they got 
the Imam (religious leader) of Oman 
to rebel against the authority. of the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman. Here 
the British, combining the talents of 
) decades long past and with such 
modern weapons as the printing press 
and jets, obligingly agreed to help the 
Sultan restore his power. The Arabs 
sought to convert this into a full- 
blown attack on the West by bringing 
the matter before the United Nations 
Security Council, but the Council re- 
fused to hear the debate. The issue 
may come up again when the General 
Assembly convenes on September 17. 

Signal for the latest difficulty was 
}the charge that three U.S. Embassy 
members in Damascus—Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert W. Malloy, military 
attaché; Howard E. Stone, attaché 
and assistant political officer, and 
Vice Consul Francis J. Jetton—had 
plotted to overthrow the government 
of President Shukri al-Kuwatly and 
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By Myron Kolatch 


Premier Sabri el-Assali. Confronted 
with this cynical accusation, Wash- 
ington declared Syrian Ambassador 
Farid Zeineddine persona non grata 
—a step it had not taken since oust- 
ing the Austro-Hungarian Ambassa- 
dor in 1915. It also expelled Dr. 
Yassin Zakaria, second secretary of 
the Syrian Embassy, and stated that 
U.S. Ambassador James S. Moore Jr. 
would not return to Damascus from 
his home leave. 

Almost immediately, it was appar- 
ent that the “plot” was designed to 
provide a ready reason for removal 
of relatively moderate General Tewfik 
Nizamuddin as Army Chief of Staff 
and his replacement by Afif Bizri, 
who was rapidly upped from lieuten- 
ant colonel to major general by 
Presidential decree. It has further 
been employed as an excuse for 





KUWATLY: HE HAD LITTLE POWER 





Should the pro-Soviet coup in Syria go unchallenged, Moscow would be able to execute 


its carefully-drawn plan for keeping the Middle East in continuous ferment 


Crisis in Damascus 


wholesale removal of conservative 
officers in favor of pro-Soviet men. 
And acting Syrian Defense Minister 
Khaled el-Azm returned from Mos- 
cow laden with Soviet economic and 
technical-aid promises as_ these 
developments were taking place. 

General Bizri, incidentally, is a 
native of Lebanon who fought in 
Syria along with French colonial 
forces and remained there during 
World War II. Lebanese sources in- 
sist he is a card-carrying Communist, 
although no proof is available. Asked 
about this last week, he said that 
Syrian Army members are not sup- 
posed to have political affiliations but 
declared: “If you explain a Commu- 
nist as any man who loves his coun- 
try, then I am a Communist.” 

General Bizri also implied that 
wider purges might be forthcoming 
as the result of the uncovering of a 
plan to assassinate himself, the pow- 
erful left-wing Army Intelligence 
chief Lieutenant Colonel Abdul 
Hamid Serraj, and new Deputy Chief 
of Staff Brigadier Amin Nufouri, 
who conveniently jumped from the 
conservatives to the extremists. The 
assassination was to be carried out, 
Bizri said, by “gangsters made in 
America.” 

The radical turn of events in the 
last two weeks is not wholly surpris- 
ing. Syria, after all, is the only 
country in the Middle East where the 
CP exists legally. Its press, radio and 
official pronouncements have been 
more severely anti-Western than those 
of any other Arab state, including 
Egypt. In March, moreover, 120 


Army officers successfully defied the 
President’s efforts to have them shift- 
ed to less sensitive posts by threaten- 
ing to overrun Damascus, and el-Azm 
refused to countersign the order. 

Even before then, Mideast observ- 
ers were pointing to the fact that, 
U.S. hopes to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the politically unreliable 
al-Kuwatly and el-Assali had little 
power. The strings were being manip- 
ulated by a left-nationalist triumvi- 
rate consisting of Intelligence chief 
Serraj, Ba’ath (Socialist Resurrec- 
tionist) party leader Akram Haurani 
and Communist boss Khalid Bak- 
dash. The only questions were when 
and on what pretext they would take 
over. 

Now that these questions have 
been answered, the West must at last 
come to grips with certain serious 
dangers. True, lack of a land link 
with Syria may make it difficult for 
Russia to turn it into a full satellite, 
even though Albania likewise is cut 
off from the Soviet Empire. Officials 
in Damascus also insist that the 
country will rigidly maintain its 
“positive neutrality” position; they 
simply feel that Moscow’s policies 
can best advance their interests. But 
the pro-Soviet group’s ascendancy, 
and reports that “progressives” are 
already being moved into civilian 
positions, make it vital to recognize 
that: 

© John Foster Dulles’s “Northern 
Tier” defense system, joining Iraq, 
Iran, Turkey, Pakistan and Britain 
in the Baghdad Pact, has been fi- 
nessed with an ease that makes the 
Maginot Line look good. At the very 
back of this Northern Tier, Moscow 
may now secure air and naval bases, 
thus entering the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean in force. 

e Syria controls one-third of the 
oil coming from the Middle East. The 
Trans-Arabian Pipeline (Tapline), 
owned by U.S. interests, runs through 
the country, and so does the double 
line of the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
owned jointly by British, Dutch, 
French and U.S. interests. Disrupting 
the latter’s flow can be a hard eco- 





nomic blow for Iraq, as it learned 
during the Suez war ten months ago, 
when Syria sabotaged the lines. 

¢ Turkey, the only North Atlantaic 
Treaty Organization country border- 
ing on the Soviet Union, at odds 
with Greece and feeling somewhat 
estranged from the other NATO mem- 
bers over Cyprus, will be further 
hemmed in because it has a 400-mile 
boundary with Syria. 

¢ Finally, with a firm operating 
base Moscow could easily keep the 
Middle East in a constant state of 
turmoil. Only a little outside fanning 
is needed to rekindle the flames that 
almost consumed Jordan so recently. 
Iraq’s King Faisal and current po- 
litical leaders have been going along 
with the West for some time now, 
but there, too, discontent is latent 
and such groups as the National 
Congress party are eagerly looking 
for the support they need to bring it 
to the surface. Even Lebanon, prob- 
ably the most advanced and demo- 
cratic Arab League country, has been 
the scene of Syrian-inspired upris- 
ings that could easily be intensified. 
Nor can one rule out the possibility 
of a Moscow-backed war against 
Israel. General Bizri, it is worth re- 
membering, is an Arab-Israeli war 
hero. 

What can be done? 

President Eisenhower has noted 
that the situation does not “justify 
any kind of action at all under the 
Mideast Doctrine,” which specifically 
limits U.S. intervention to “overt 
armed aggression” by a Communist- 
controlled state. And direct U.S. ac- 
tion would be cited as proof that 
America seeks to take up where the 
British and French left off. 

Of course, there is the possibility 
of action from other quarters. Twice 
in the past, Turkey has hinted that it 
might go into Syria if the latter came 
under Kremlin domination. [n fact, 


the Turks actually massed several di- 


visions on their southern border dur- 
ing the Suez war, when it appeared 
that Russian “volunteers” might en- 
ter the Mideast through Syria, and 
again last’ April, when Syria’s army 





seemed ready to support the anti. 
Western upheaval in Jordan. A Turk. 
ish advance now, however, would un. 
doubtedly be condemned by the UN, 1 

Iraq would be similarly censured 
if it intervened. In addition, it would » 
draw fire from Israel. Iraq is the only 
country that has not signed an K 
armistice agreement with Israel, and 
its troops would not be welcomed 
next door. 

A quarantine of Syria’ by sur} By 
rounding states is not likely to prove 
very effective, either. To begin with, 1 
this would require the cooperation of 
Egyptian dictator Gamal Abdel Nas.) Khr 
ser, who can hardly be counted on) ™4)' 
for unwavering support. At the mo? "% 
ment, he surely does not seem in.|j YS 
clined to do a complete somersault,|) '° " 
In any event, the vague kind of) fore 
“freeze” being discussed would not} foes 
prevent the launching of subversive| ciall 
activities from Syria. shee 

All that remains, therefore, is tof, 6°" 




















































convince Syria’s concerned neighbors how 
that they must seize the initiative. Sov 
There are groups in Damascus that) °"*® 
would, if properly encouraged, be" A 
happy to work toward dislodging 71 ~~ 
new command. This is admittedly a ly ’ 
delicate, difficult task, but not impos|} t 
sible. Perhaps inquiry about such op dict 
portunities is one of the tasks of Loy|} °°" 
W. Henderson, State Department) nee 
Middle East trouble-shooter. Las) Dm 
week, Henderson. suddenly departed July 
for Istanbul, where Turkish Premier}; ™® 
Adnan Menderes and Kings Feaisil}) flee! 
and Hussein are conferring. He is}, fror 
also scheduled to visit several other}, "8 
countries in the region. and 

One thing is certain: An attitude} lion 
of “don’t look and maybe it will go)‘ 
away” would be folly. Already Syrian) dri 
officials are trying hard, because o on 
the furor the coup has created it| a 
their own orbit, to dispel the notion} ~®) 
that they have gone into the Sovidp PT° 
camp. If they succeed, they will gain [ a 
the time they need to consolidate Un: 
their strength—to build up the po) -™ 
litical and military forces requitelf so 
by Moscow’s carefully-drawn plat he 
for keeping the Middle East in cor] om 








tinuous ferment. 
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Baitle in the Kremlin—6 





Khrushchev’s Victory 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky (Last of a series) 


HE last months of 1956 were a 
A eiod of severe trials for Nikita 
Khrushchev. He apparently lost his 
majority in the Presidium, and was 
not deposed largely because his ad- 
versaries failed to agree on a policy 
to replace his. Khrushchev, long be- 
fore, had driven wedges between his 
foes in order to prevent them—espe- 
cially Molotov and Malenkov—from 
reaching an agreement. The chief rea- 
son for dissension at the end of 1956, 
however, was the confusion of the 
Soviet leaders in the face of the acute 
crisis facing them. 

As we have seen, Khrushchev had 
pinned his hopes from the start chief- 
ly on the aggravation of the situation 
in the Middle East, where Egyptian 
dictator Gamal Abdel Nasser was to 
serve as an “ice-breaker of revolu- 
tion.” It was for that reason that 
Dmitri Shepilov flew to Cairo in 
July 1955 and concluded an agree- 
ment with Nasser. Soon afterward, a 
fleet of Soviet cargo ships set out 
from the Black Sea for Egypt, carry- 
ing “Czech” arms, artillery, tanks 


and airplanes worth hundreds of mil- 
| lions of dollars, together with Soviet 


technical instructors who hurriedly 
drilled young Egyptian officers in the 
use of their new weapons. There 
followed an increasingly aggressive 
Egyptian foreign policy and a more 
provocative stand toward the West, 
especially Israel. 

It was this accord with the Soviet 

nion that enabled Nasser to seize 
control of the Suez Canal on July 26, 
1956. And it was support by Khrush- 
chev that made possible Nasser’s in- 
transigence during the negotiations 
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of August-October 1956—an intran- 
sigence which made the subsequent 
outbreak of fighting inevitable. 

However, Nasser, the intended 
“ice-breaker,” instead of smashing 
the ice-fields of bourgeois society, 
yielded all the territory east of Suez 
to the Israeli Army in a few days, 
with the loss of huge stocks of Soviet 
arms. Even worse, the Kremlin itself 
could not act in a decisive manner. 
Israel invaded the Sinai Peninsula 
on October 29 and Anglo-French air- 
power entered the battle on the 31st, 
but not until November 5, when it 
was already clear that hostilities 
would be halted in a day or so, did 
the Soviet Union intervene with 
statements suggesting that it was pre- 
pared to aid Egypt. 

There were many reasons for this 
behavior. The acute crisis in Eastern 
Europe (at the height of the Middle 
Eastern crisis, fighting was in prog- 
ress in the streets of Budapest) co- 
incided with student unrest through- 
out the USSR. With so much trouble 
at home, it was difficult for the Krem- 
lin to launch on a foreign adventure. 
Nevertheless, the question of what 
stand to take in Egypt produced a 
struggle in the Presidium. 

Khrushchev’s adventurism had 
marked somewhat of a turn from the 
early Middle Eastern policy of the 
post-Stalin regime. Throughout the 
Malenkov period, i.e., from March 
1953 to the spring of 1955, Soviet 
delegates took a stand at the UN that 
was not unfavorable to Israel. In this 
period, Soviet foreign policy had 
been directed by Molotov and Malen- 
kov, both free of anti-Israeli feeling. 


As shown earlier [NL, August 19], 
Molotov had opposed the anti-Israeli, 
pro-Arab course which characterized 
the last period of Stalin’s life. As a 
result of this, his Jewish wife had 
actually been arrested. Malenkov, 
whose aim was to avoid foreign- 
policy complications, supported Mol- 
otov in reversing this policy after 
Stalin’s death. 

It is useful to identify the real 
author of the whole policy of stir- 
ring the Arabs against Israel: Daniel 
S. Solod, a young Soviet diplomat 
(Moscow University, class of 1937). 
Between 1941 and 1951, Solod held 
various responsible posts in Soviet 
embassies in Iran, Lebanon, Syria 
and Egypt. He developed extensive 
contacts throughout the region, but 
is especially familiar with Egypt, 
where during the war he was First 
Secretary of the Embassy. He re- 
ceived the Order of the Banner of 
Labor in November 1944 for his 
work in Cairo. He is also an expert 
on U.S. policy: In 1951-52, he was 
temporary chief of the U.S. section 
of the Foreign Ministry. In 1955, he 
returned to Cairo, this time as Am- 
bassador. He probably prepared the 
Soviet agreement with Nasser which 
the Shepilov mission ratified in July 
1955. Thereupon, Solod returned to 
Moscow, where he is apparently 
Khrushchev’s chief expert on Middle 
Eastern affairs. 

Though the final decree of the 
June 1957 plenum expelling the 
“anti-Party group” contained no 
hint of a dispute over Egypt, there is 
no question that such a dispute did 
take place in the Presidium. Molo- 
tov’s exclusion from the Solod-Shepi- 
lov negotiations with Egypt had been 
too systematic and too obvious. 

The struggle within the Presidium 
over the Nasser adventure was linked 
with disputes over other issues, pri- 
marily economic policy. 

The new Five-Year Plan, adopted 
at the 20th Party Congress on the 
basis of Bulganin’s report, had run 
into serious trouble within its very 
first year. Official data published by 


the Soviet Government reveal a re- 





duced rate of industrial development. 
Lucien Laurat, an observant econo- 
mist who has analyzed this data, con- 
cludes that a severe crisis has been 
caused not so much by the reduced 
rate of growth of industrial output 
as by the exceptionally high capital 
investment required to achieve even 
the reduced rate. 

This whole question was placed 
before the Central Committee plenum 
which met in December 1956 and 
administered a defeat to 
Khrushchev. 

The chief published resolution of 
this plenum recognized the necessity 
of revising the Bulganin Five-Year 
Plan, adopted only ten months 
earlier, in order to “adjust the tar- 
gets for production and capital in- 
vestments to the available material 
resources.” The scapegoat was Maxim 
Z. Saburov, Chairman of the State 
Economic Commission, but this was 
merely an attempt to soften the blow 
struck at Khrushchev. Saburov, a 
Malenkovite, may not have been a 
good planner, but he had been forced 
to work within the framework of 
the Bulganin-Khrushchev Five-Year 
Plan, and the discrepancy between 
“the targets for production and capi- 
tal investments” and “the available 
material resources” lay at the very 
basis of that Plan. 

This basic significance of the ple- 
num decisions was emphasized by 
the decision to reorganize the State 
Economic Commission, the highest 
organ of Soviet economic activity. 
This reorganization had three main 
aspects: 

1. The Commission was empow- 
ered to review the targets set by 
the Khrushchev-Bulganin Five-Year 
Plan; the decision to close the gap 
between “targets for production and 
capital investments” and “available 
material resources” clearly indicated 
what direction this review would 
take. 

2. The Commission was trans- 
formed into the central body direct- 
ing all organs of Soviet economic 
activity, agricultural as well as in- 
dustrial. 


severe 


3. The Commission was composed 
exclusively of leaders of the great 
Soviet economic organs, with no rep- 
resentation whatever for the Party 
machine or even for the political 
organs of the Government apparatus. 

These decisions last December rep- 
resented a tremendous victory for the 
economic managers. Essentially, the 
plenum had decided to create a veri- 
table “second government” to handle 
all economic matters—a government, 
moreover, by technocrats. And this 
new structure was, in effect, placed 
above the Five-Year Plan adopted by 
both the Party Congress and the 
Supreme Soviet. 

The December plenum marked the 
definite end of a stage in Khrush- 
chev’s relations with the Party tech- 
nocrats, a stage of relative “peaceful 
coexistence” between the technocrats 
and Khrushchev’s Party apparatus. 
Khrushchev had established a certain 
hegemony for the Party function- 
aries, but he virtually refrained from 
the use of force. After coming to 
power in February 1955, the Khrush- 
chev-Bulganin Government removed 
few of its opponents in the economic 
apparatus from their posts. Apart 
from Malenkov himself, who was 
barred from foreign-policy decisions, 
scarcely any of the Party technocrats 
suffered. 

True, Vyacheslav A. Malyshev was 
removed as Minister of Medium 
Machine-building (cover-name for 
atomic industry) while remaining a 
Deputy Premier. Khrushchev was ob- 
viously frightened at seeing too much 
power in the hands of a man so close- 
ly associated with Malenkov—par- 
ticularly since Malyshev, who held 
the rank of colonel-general and had 
played a big wartime role in organiz- 
ing war industry, had extensive con- 
tacts among the Army command. But 
before long Malyshev was made di- 
rector of the Committee on Inven- 
tions. He doubtless retained his con- 
nection with atomic industry to the 
end of his life. This is indicated by 
his presence at atomic test explosions 
in 1955-56 and also by his death, 
which, Moscow reports suggested, 


was the result of radiation poisoning, 
(Avraami P. Zavenyagin, Malyshey’s 
deputy as Minister of Medium Ma. 
chine-building, apparently died from 
the same cause.) 

While refraining from repressive 
measures against pro-Malenkoy man. 
agers, the Khrushchev-Bulganin Gov. 
ernment tried to combat their influ. 
ence by promoting economic func: } 
tionaries whom they thought they} 
could draw into their own orbit.\ 
(Examples were Vladimir A. Kuche. 
renko, who had been close to Khrush- | 
chev in the Ukraine, and Mikhail 
Khrunichev, whom Bulganin had ad. 
vanced to the post of Aviation Minis. | 
ter back in 1945.) But, because of 
the very nature of the technocrat’s 
view of the Soviet economy, these 
technocrats, too, slipped into the 
Malenkov orbit. This is evident from 
the composition of the presidium of} 
the State Economic Commission, as 
it was reorganized by the December 
plenum. This presidium apparently 
contained a majority of Khrushchev. 
Bulganin lieutenants (Kucherenko, 
Matskevich, Khrunichev), but they 
undoubtedly supported the December} 
plenum’s plan in its entirety. | 

Only the December plenum’s deci- 
sions on economic matters have been 
published, but the plenum—first to 
be held after the Polish-Hungarian 
and Middle Eastern crises of October. 
November—doubtless discussed ques 
tions of broader Soviet policy. On 
these questions, too, Khrushchev’s 
forces suffered a setback, as the fol 
lowing two developments show: 

© For some 22 months after his 
ouster as Premier, Malenkov had 
been eliminated from participation 
in Government decisions on foreign 
policy. Yet, immediately after the 
December plenum, Malenkov flew to 
Budapest together with Khrushcher 
to take part in a conference called by 
the Kadar regime and its “Hungarian 
Socialist Workers party.” The confer 
ence was attended by both Party and 
Government representatives of the 
USSR, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. Malenkov’s tt 
turn to the arena of internation 
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activity, decided either at the plenum 
itself or by the Presidium immedi- 
ately afterward, signified an impor- 
tant change in the top-level approach 
to foreign policy. 

¢ The December plenum also de- 
cided to call a session of the Supreme 
Soviet for February 5. The agenda 
included not only reports on the 
budget by Mikhail Pervukhin, as 
chairman of the reorganized State 
Economic Commission, and by Fi- 
nance Minister Arseni Zverev, but 
also a report on the world situa- 
tion by Foreign Minister Shepilov. 

Shepilov’s report, as delivered at 
the Supreme Soviet session of Febru- 





SHEPILOV: DESERTED PATRON 


ary 12, 1957, doubtless reflected both 
the majority sentiments at the plenum 
and specific Presidium decisions 
after it. Calling for a Big Four 
“peace pact” and arms embargo in 
the Middle East, it represented a sig- 
nificant departure from the general 
theme of Soviet policy during the 
preceding year. Indeed, a British 
Foreign Office spokesman asserted at 
the time that Shepilov’s proposals, 
containing points which were close 
to Western policy, required careful 
study, 

If one compares the speech with 
the utterances of Khrushchev and his 
closest aides in the same period, one 
must conclude that Shepilov had de- 
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serted his erstwhile patron and gone 
over to the foes of Khrushchev’s 
adventurist policy in the Middle East. 
In the situation created by the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, which made it more 
difficult to “limit” conflicts in the 
Middle East, Shepilov’s speech indi- 
cated considerable Soviet readiness 
to pull back, renounce aggressive 
activity in the Middle East, and 
loosen the Kremlin’s ties with Egypt. 

Thus Khrushchev, in December, 
suffered serious defeats both on in- 
dustrial administration and on for- 
eign policy. The defeats were all the 
more bitter because he had been 
deserted both by his own protégés 
among the economic managers and 
by Shepilov, his closest aide in or- 
ganizing the Egyptian adventure. As 
a result of the December plenum, a 
new majority in the Presidium pre- 
pared the February session of the 
Supreme Soviet, with the reports by 
Pervukhin on economic planning and 
by Shepilov on foreign policy. The 
Supreme Soviet unanimously adopted 
both reports. 

Pervukhin’s report was presented 
to the Supreme Soviet on February 
6; Shepilov read his report on the 
12th, and its theses were embodied 
in a note sent the previous day to the 
great powers. On February 13, how- 
ever, opened an extraordinary ple- 
num of the Party Central Committee, 
which, before it was through, wiped 
out the Pervukhin and Shepilov re- 
ports as well as the decisions of the 
December plenum. 

The main question examined by 
the February plenum was the re- 
organization of industrial administra- 
tion—the very question that had 
been before it in December and on 
which the Supreme Soviet had just 
unanimously adopted Pervukhin’s 
report. But whereas in December the 
question had been decided favorably 
to the technocrats, at the February 
plenum the Party functionaries an- 
nulled the December decisions and 
took an enormous step toward estab- 
lishing their dictatorship over in- 
dustry. 

The Soviet press, attempting to 


conceal the existence of the sharp 
social antagonisms in Soviet society, 
depicts the decisions of the February 
plenum as a victory for the principle 
of decentralization. It stresses the 
desire of Khrushchev’s ruling group 
to “broaden the powers of the Union 
republics in the realm of economic 
and cultural construction” (resolu- 
tion of the June 1957 plenum). This 
decentralization, the Soviet press 
contends, is necessary to combat the 
terrible danger of growing bureau- 
cratization. 

In Soviet society, however, the 
main cause of bureaucratization is 
the existence of the huge, parasitical 
Party apparatus, which fulfils no con- 
structive functions in national life 
but, penetrating every part of the 
social organism, diverts to its own 
use a major part of the output of the 
country’s productive forces. This has 
been true throughout the Soviet 
period, but never before has this 
parasitical Party apparatus been as 
extensive. Under Khrushchev’s lead- 
ership, the Party seized control of the 
Soviet police apparatus; since 1953, 
it has directed agriculture; political 
and cultural-educational work in the 
country had long been its monopoly. 
Only the industrial administration re- 
tained some independence of the 
Party for a time; the decisions of the 
February plenum put an end to this. 

In order to win this victory. 
Khrushchev had to make peace with 
forces against which he had previ- 
ously waged a bitter struggle. For the 
decentralizing of industrial adminis- 
tration will, beyond question, tend to 
promote the rapid growth of centrifu- 
gal forces within Soviet society. 

Apart from outright police terror. 
two factors have enabled the regime 
to maintain unity: One was the strict- 
ly centralized ruling party; the other 
was the centralized organization of 
industry, based on nationwide plan- 
ning. The USSR, under this system, 
was a unified economic whole, from 
which it would be impossible to de- 
tach any of the component geographic 
parts. The unified economy was, in 
fact, the essential basis of national 





unity. The centralized unity of "the 
party was a mechanism to express 
the leadership’s unity of action, but 
the centrifugal forces in Soviet soci- 
ety were checked, above all, by the 
unity of national economic life, by 
the interrelatedness of all the parts 
of the economic organism. 

Khrushchev had previously never 
distinguished himself by the slightest 
sympathy for decentralization or for 
extension of local self-government. 
His policy during the years when he 
was boss in the Ukraine was, if any- 
thing, characterized by crude Russi- 
fication. This was particularly evi- 
dent in the Western Ukraine in 1939- 
41 and after 1944. He distinguished 
himself along the same lines in the 
post-Stalin years; for example, he 
defended Zinovy T. Serdyuk, Secre- 
tary of the Lvov Provincial Commit- 
tee, removed by Beria for his exces- 
sively crude Russification policy. 

Khrushchev began to push decen- 
tralization because he needed the sup- 
port of leaders of the Union republics 
in the struggle against the economic 
managers. And it was precisely these 
provincial leaders who assured his 
triumph at both the February and 
June 1957 plenums. The roster of 
candidate members of the new Presi- 
dium was promptly filled with the 
names of the Party secretaries of the 
Union republics. 

Turning industrial administration 
over to the localities was not suffi- 
cient for Khrushchev; he had to 
smash the economic managers as a 
class. He described his plans in an 
interview reported by Joseph Alsop 
(N.Y. Herald Tribune, July 8): 

“As Khrushchev himself pointed 
out to me, the plan was and is a di- 
rect attack on the vested interests of 
‘tens of thousands’ of the most high- 
ly placed officials, technicans and 
administrators in the Soviet Union. 
... As Khrushchev said with sardon- 
ic cheerfulness, “These gentlemen are 
now to be sent out into the provinces 
to do more productive work.’ ” 

The economic managers numbered 
some 2 million men (nearly 30 per 
cent of all Party members) grouped 


around the various ministries, which 
directed not only industrial enter- 
prises but scientific research and the 
training of specialists in their fields. 
All these ministries were located in 
Moscow, and the thousands of mem- 
bers of their technical and adminis- 
trative staffs, who enjoyed a high 
standard of living, played a vital role 
in the life of the capital. 

The Party machine has always 
sought to discredit this group. Many 
Soviet stories and novels now deal 
with talented young inventors who 
cannot break through the bureau- 
cratic curtain in the ministries. 
There is much truth in these narra- 
tives, but they usually remain silent 
about—or even exalt—the role of 
Party representatives. Not that their 
authors are conscious tools of the 
Party machine; many are undoubted- 
ly sincere critics of the entire regime. 
But, with Party control over what 
appears in Soviet magazines, much 
of the published writing of this type 
has tended to strengthen the Party 
functionaries in the recent struggle. 

After the February plenum, the 
struggle against the technocrats be- 
came virtually a war of annihilation. 
One of Khrushchev’s adjutants told a 
writer for Le Monde: 

“Many highly placed officials, ac- 
customed to living high in Moscow, 
will have to sleep in tents in Alma 
Ata. Their wives, of course, will not 
want to go along. But that’s no trag- 
edy; they'll manage somehow.” 

Meanwhile, the Party apparatus is 
growing with tremendous speed. The 
new Party apparatus in the villages 
numbers 60-70,000 regional secre- 
taries and instructor-assistants, plus 
auxiliary personnel. The potential 
size of the apparatus for industry is 
indicated by the fact that there are 
some 200,000 industrial enterprises 
and 100,000 construction projects in 
the Soviet Union. 

Simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of the general statement of the 
February plenum, a short statement 
announced Shepilov’s resignation as 
Foreign Minister (three days after 
his report) and replacement by An- 


drei Gromyko. Shepilov’s removal 
stemmed from his change of sides in 
December. In February, Khrushchey 
felt free to remove the “two-facer,” 

Let us attempt to sum up: In the 
years after Stalin’s death, Khrush. 
chev systematically drew into his ap. 
paratus all the survivors of the group 
which had been plotting a second 
great Party purge in Stalin’s las 
months—a purge directed against 
Malenkov and the economic manag. 
ers, as well as against Molotov, Ka. 
ganovich, Beria and Voroshilov. One 
after another Khrushchev brought 
back Averky Aristov, Leonid Brezh. 
nev, Nikolai Ignatov and Frol Kor 
lov, whose articles in Kommuanist in 
early 1953 had heralded the coming 
purge. Even D. Chesnokov turned up 
again—the closest collaborator of the 
notorious Poskrebyshev. General 
Shtemenko, chief of staff in Stalin's 
last years, has now received the Order 
of Lenin and begun to appear at 
receptions with Marshal Zhukov. 
And Semyon D. Ignatyev, former 
Minister of State Security who organ- 
ized the infamous “Jewish doctors’” 
case, is moving up again. 

On the other hand, Khrushchev has 
already ousted Beria, Kaganovich, 
Malenkov and Molotov (Voroshiloy, 
who survives, is harmless), and is 
carrying out a veritable social revo- 
lution in smashing the class of eco- 
nomic managers. 

Khrushchev now has a clear field 
for his foreign-policy operations. Im- 
mediately after the ouster of Malen- 
kov, Molotov, et al., all sorts of 
“peace” delegations from Asia and 
the Middle East began arriving in 
Moscow. It is impossible to miss the 
connection between the visit of Syrian 
Defense Minister Khaled el-Azm to 
Moscow (where on August 6 a joint 
communiqué expressed Soviet syt 
pathy with Syria’s efforts to over 
come “the consequences of colonial: 
ism”) and the pro-Soviet coup cat 
ried out in the Syrian Army on Av 
gust 16. Further such moves by 
Khrushchev may be expected. For 
the key to his policy is and has beet 
adventure in the Middle East. 
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A suggestion for stimulating home building 


PRIMING THE 
MORTGAGE MARKET 


By Alfred Baker Lewis 


N THE THEORY that high inter- 
O est rates combat inflation, the 
Eisenhower Administration has been 
strongly committed to what is popu- 
larly known as the “tight money” 
policy. This cannot, however, di- 
rectly reduce the cost of living. Inter- 
est is an important item in the cost 
of many durable goods, particularly 
automobiles and the more expensive 
household appliances, which most 
people buy on installment plans. In- 
terest is also an important part of the 
cost of government. The Federal 
budget is increased when more inter- 
et has to be paid on Government 
securities that come due and must be 
renewed. State and local taxes go up, 
too, when it costs more to finance 
long-range improvements. 

Proponents of tight money condi- 
tions see them working this way: 
The higher cost to consumers of dur- 
able goods will reduce demand; man- 
wacturers will then compete more 
fercely to supply the restricted mar- 
ket, and this will reduce prices. In 
practice, however, this is not quite 
the pattern. 

In highly concentrated industries, 
sich as automobile manufacturing, 
light money does reduce demand— 
and causes unemployment—but it has 
litle effect on prices. When sales fall 
of, the big companies merely cut 
back production and put the squeeze 
on their employes; they rarely reduce 
prices. Where there is a price reduc- 
tion, it is the dealer who suffers. He 
ALFRED BaKER LEwIs is President of 
the Union Casualty and Life Insur- 
ance Company of Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
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has to finance his stock purchases at 
increased rates, and often the bank 
warns that it will not renew his loans 
so generously. Consequently, he must 
cut his profit to the bone to move his 
stock, pay off his high-cost loan and 
try to survive. Some dealers fail. 

Furthermore, small businesses, 
which depend proportionately more 
on borrowing, find it harder to keep 
going as their credit is restricted. 
Medium-sized businesses are also af- 
fected, because they cannot afford 
expansion. Thus only the largest com- 
panies can expand, either through 
the use of retained profits or as a 
result of good connections with the 
big banks because of interlocking 
directorates. Washington’s present 
monetary policies, therefore, strength- 
en the tendency toward concentration 
of control in industry. 

Perhaps the one area which best 
illustrates the pitfalls of tight money 
is housing. Interest on Federal Hous- 
ing Administration-guaranteed mort- 
gages was recently raised. But inter- 
est on Veterans Administration-guar- 
anteed mortgages was not, and it is 
next to impossible to secure a VA 
mortgage. The higher interest rate, 
meanwhile, makes new homes more 
expensive and has led to a sharp re- 
duction in home construction. Indeed, 
it threatens to cause serious unem- 
ployment in the building and building- 
supply industries. 

In the case of housing at least, sev- 
eral steps might be taken to improve 
conditions. More funds could be 
made available in the mortgage mar- 
ket by permitting Social Security 
funds to be invested up to, say, 20 or 


25 per cent in FHA and VA mort- 
gages. This would be safe because 
the rate of default has been very low. 
In any case, the Government guaran- 
tee on these mortgages is effective— 
even though it amounts to only 60 
per cent of VA mortgages. 

Private funds can also be drawn 
into the mortgage market. At present, 
interest in Government-insured mort- 
gages is fully taxable, unlike the in- 
terest on bonds issued by states or 
local governmental bodies, which are 
free of income and profits taxes. By 
making the interest on Government- 
insured mortgages partly free of cor- 
poration and individual income taxes, 
it would be possible to attract funds 
for such mortgages without raising 
interest rates. 

For example, if only 2 per cent of 
the interest paid on new Government- 
guaranteed housing mortgages were 
made free of these taxes, it would 
equal a 1-per-cent interest rise for all 
corporations paying the 52-per-cent 
corporation profits taxes, and for all 
individual investors in the 50-per- 
cent tax bracket. Under this system, 
instead of having to raise the interest 
on FHA mortgages from 41% to 5 per 
cent, as was recently done, it would 
actually have been possible to lower 
the rate to 4 per cent. There would 
still have been the same return after 
taxes from all corporations paying 
the 52-per-cent corporate profits 
taxes as there is now on the 5-per-cent 
rate. (True, many lending institu- 
tions do not pay that sort of tax; but 
some do, and to the extent that they 
do it would help.) 

This same plan could be used to 
stimulate other industries when de- 
mand and production were declining 
and unemployment threatened. In 
fact, the principle of using taxes to 
stimulate desired forms of invest- 
ment and production is actually what 
takes place when the Government 
grants rapid depreciation allowances 
to companies expanding their plants 
for defense reasons. We should also 
use the tax laws to make part of the 
interest from socially useful invest- 
ments similarly tax free. 
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or the honor of having originated 
Fi. idea which led to the creation 
of our national park system, Yosemite 
and Yellowstone carry on a cheerful 
competition. The beauties of Yose- 
mite were set aside in accord with a 
law signed by Abraham Lincoln in 
1864, which provided that this sec- 
tion of the mountain area of Califor- 
nia was to remain “inalienable” for- 
ever. Obviously, here was the begin- 
ning of the elaborate system we 
have now. 

But that was at the climax of the 
Civil War. And the attention paid to 
Yosemite did not serve as the begin- 
ning of any consecutive and logical 
series of steps looking toward a na- 
tional park system. The idea was 
there in some public-spirited minds, 
but it was not put across. 

Yellowstone roused deeper concern 
and led to more important results. It 
was first viewed by a white man 
(Indians, of course, didn’t count) in 
1807-8. The “discoverer” was John 
Colter, a former member of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. No ore would 
believe his grotesque tales of water- 
falls higher than Niagara and steam 
bursting from holes and seams all 
over the earth and rising more than 
two hundred feet into the air. Jim 
Bridger, one of the more talented and 
audacious of the mountain men, 
thought that if the stupid Easterners 
did not believe the truth he would 
give them some real tales on which 
to exercise their credulity. So he told 
them about water which came down 
the rocks so fast that it set them on 
fire and turned the whole region into 
a torrent of heat and steam and 
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By William E. Bohn 


About Yosemite 
And Yellowstone 


flame that rendered human and ani- 
mal existence impossible. 

In 1870, a group of dignified pub- 
lic officials from Montana entered 
the much-discussed region under the 
protection of a military escort. The 
military men served more than a 
military purpose, for it turned out 
that Lt. Gustavus C. Doane, who was 
in charge of the small contingent, had 
a good eye for facts and a good 
vocabulary for reporting. Other 
members of the party wrote articles 
about their observations which were 
published in the literary magazines. 
Little by little, the truth about Yel- 
lowstone began to make headway. 

But 1870 was also the beginning 
period of a great depression, and an 
age when ruthless exploitation of any 
sort of resource was in vogue. When 
the group of adventurers from Mon- 
tana had risked their lives and spent 
their strength in climbing the moun- 
tains and fording the streams of Yel- 
lowstone, they met to discuss what 
they would do about their astonish- 
ing findings. After a long evening of 
argument back and forth, the general 
opinion seemed to be that a few smart 
men could take hold of this amazing 
combination of wonders and make 
a slick fortune out of it. 

This part of my story I learned 
from Ted Parkinson, a ranger scien- 
tist who one evening gave a campfire 
talk just before Old Faithful’s amaz- 
ing exhibition was illuminated. Ted 
has a touch of the mystic about him 
which led him to express the thought 
that Providence had preserved this 
lovely and exciting spot until the 
American people had enough feeling 


for democracy to know what to do 
with it. Then he told about Cornelius 
Hedges. He was one of the group of 
politician-explorers and he took part 
in that campfire discussion. But that 
night the man could not sleep. His 
imagination kept picturing the shin. 
ing streams and falls, those towering 
mountains, those majestic forests 








mysterious geysers being turned into 


A 


and, above all, those dazzling and 
[ 


a noisy and dirty Coney Island. He 
just could not make peace with the 
idea. So the next morning he pre- 











sented his thought to his compan- pe 
ions. I wish his speech could have | - ‘ 
been preserved, for here was a turn- » jury 
ing-point in American history, where | |... 
a great man applied a good mind and | gress 
a sensitive imagination to the solu- | tals | 
tion of an important national prob- | ,.., 
lem. Cornelius Hedges was eloquent |... 
enough to dissuade the men who the So 
previous evening had been all for | 
king m t of the wonders of : ea 
making money ou e per 
nature. They decided to suggest that | _,,, 
the Yellowstone area be taken over | ,.,., 
by the Government of the United | 4 
States and preserved and developed | |, “ 
for the benefit of all the generations | «y 
of ¢the future. On March 1, 1872, | sees 
Congress passed the law which put “is 
this intention into effect. President | y+, 
Grant signed the bill, and the idea of | ,, | 
the national park system was on its | Whey 
wey. do n 
While I was in Yellowstone at the f To 
end of my swing about our national | cleef 
parks, Warren F. Hamilton, the As- } j}, 
sistant Superintendent, gave me an | prop: 
hour of wise and cheerful talk. I | ,4q | 
wish I could reproduce important |, ,,, 
parts of it. One thing which he said ft" 
was this: “In these days of business «7, 
worry and anxiety, we need to live | te, , 
with the trees, the streams and the | ment 
mountains; we need re-creation | perig 
rather than recreation.” \ and | 
Bee bby tl 
CONTRIBUTE NOW ],,'1, 
TO YOUR py 
Me 
COMMUNITY CHEST | State 
keep 
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' N ODD HABIT of Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles is giv- 
‘ing American foreign policy gas 
pains. This is his old lawyer’s policy 
of trying to win over the immediate 
» jury he is addressing. The Secretary 
| commutes back and forth, from Con- 
| gressional committees to world capi- 
‘tals to the White House, saying at 
each place what he thinks the jury 
wants to hear. 
+ Some days ago Dulles was being 
} questioned on foreign aid by a House 
‘committee. An Indiana Congress- 
) man asked him what he was trying to 
accomplish. The Secretary quickly 
| sized up the jury of shrewd, practical 
{ men, and so said: 

“Not for one minute do I think the 
purpose of the State Department is 
to make friends. The purpose of the 
State Department is to look out for 

| the interests of the United States. 
| Whether we make friends or not, I 
do not care... .” 
( Today, Dulles’s words are being 
gleefully thrown around the world by 
}the three imps of anti-American 
' propaganda: Radios Moscow, Peking 
| and Cairo. The Cairo transmitter in 
; 4 commentary entitled “Dulles Ex- 
| poses the Policy of Dulles” crowed: 
“Let the peoples of the world lis- 
) ten and pay attention to this state- 


/ ment. Let the rulers who are im- 
perialist lackeys, let the weaklings 
- humiliated rulers who, seduced 
by the dollar, have estranged their 
own peoples and tied their country 
to the wheel of American imperial- 
ists listen, too.” 

5 Meanwhile, Under Secretary of 
State Christian Herter was trying to 
keep the Senate Foreign Relations 
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By Tris Coffin 


U.S. Friends and 
Diplomats Abroad 


Committee from holding open hear- 
ings on the appointment of Ambas- 
sadors—appointments which, in sev- 
eral recent cases, again show lawyer 
Dulles outwitting statesman Dulles. 
In accepting Maxwell H. Gluck as 
Ambassador to Ceylon, the Secre- 
tary was trying to please a persistent 
Senator and the fund-raising depart- 
ment of the Republican National 
Committee. The Senator was Jacob 
Javits (R.-N.Y.), whose brother Ben- 
jamin is associated with Gluck in the 
World Development Corporation, an 
outfit seeking business for itself 
around the globe. For the record, 
Kentucky’s two able GOP Senators, 
John Sherman Cooper, ex-Ambassa- 
dor to India, and Thruston Morton, 
former Assistant Secretary of State, 
sponsored Gluck. But privately they 
disclaim any responsibility. 

The questioning of Gluck, a per- 
fect musical-comedy skit in itself, re- 





vealed Gluck’s cheerful ignorance 
and lack of interest in the Far East 
and diplomacy, the State Depart- 
ment’s cynical attitude toward our 
chief legates abroad, and Congress’s 
irustration. 

Gluck, seated in the small, antique 
chamber of the Senate committee, 
represented what we have come to 
regard as “the flower of the free 
enterprise system.” Up from scratch 
he built a chain of 140 ladies’ ready- 
to-wear shops in 26 years, made a 
million dollars ($30,000 of which he 
shared with Republican candidates 
in 1956), bought a 510-acre horse- 
breeding farm in Kentucky, and has 
never been accused of harboring sub- 
versive thoughts. Still in the prime of 
life and wanting to be remembered as 
something more than a ladies’ dress 
salesman, he looked around for a 
Government post and contacted his 
friend, the energetic Senator Javits. 
The Senator cased the town. No As- 
sistant Secretaries were needed. The 
Ambassadorships naturally came to 
mind. 

These posts have been sold to high 
bidders, as Senator William Ful- 
bright (D.-Ark.) pointed out, in both 
Democratic and Republican regimes. 
Harry Truman sent the hostess with 
the mostes’, Perle Mesta, to Luxem- 
bourg to spread joy and teach square 
dancing. The Ambassador to the 
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Court of St. James is traditionally a 
banker with international connec- 
tions, such as Andrew Mellon and 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, or a socialite 
well known in London, Paris and the 
Riviera, such as our current Ambas- 
sador, Jock Whitney. (His contribu- 
tion was $37,500.) 

Ambassadorships have also been 
used by Presidents as personal fa- 
vors or to get rid of a pest. The 
Ambassador to Switzerland, Henry 
J. Taylor, was President Eisenhow- 
er’s favorite radio commentator. He 
is known to the American public 
chiefly for his unusual interest in 
flying saucers. The Ambassador to 
Ireland is Scott McLeod, an ex-FBI 
agent was was warring with Secre- 
tary Dulles for control of State De- 
partment personnel. 

Ceylon, where Maxwell Gluck was 
assigned, is a particularly delicate 
and sensitive nation at this time. It 
signed the United Nations report on 
the Soviet outrages in Hungary. Its 
people are unusually literate and so- 
phisticated. 

Senator Fulbright, a former uni- 
versity president and Rhodes Scholar. 
asked Gluck: “Why are you inter- 
ested in Ceylon?” 

He replied: “I am not particularly 
interested only in Ceylon, but I am 
interested in a Government post 
where I can do some work and do 
some good at it.” 

Some of the more revealing ques- 
tions and answers are: 

FuLBRIGHT: “What are the prob- 
lems in Ceylon you think you can 
deal with?” 

Giuck: “One of the problems are 
the people there, not necessarily a 
problem, but the relationship of the 


United States with the people in Cey- 
lon. I believe I can—I think I can 
establish, unless we—again, unless I 
run into something I have not run 
into before—a good relationship and 
good feeling toward the United 
States.” 

FuusricHT: “Are they not friend- 
ly with us now?” 

Giuck: “Well, I think they are 
both. I think they are a people who 
are friendly and unfriendly, and I 
may be able to. . . .” 

FULBRIGHT: “Do you consider we 
are on friendly relations with India?” 

Giuck: “Well, I think it is more 
—I think a lot depends on who is 
there, and what they do. I don’t think 
we are on the friendliest relations 
with them, but I believe it can be 
straightened out a little in one direc- 
tion, or a little more in another direc- 
tion, depending on what is done in 
that country.” 

Futsricut: “Do you know who 
the Prime Minister of India is?” 

Giuck: “Yes, but I can’t pro- 
nounce his name.” 

FuLsricHT: “Do you know who 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon is?” 

Guiuck: “I have a list... .” 

FULBRIGHT: “Who is it?” 

GLuck: “His name is a bit un- 
familiar now. I cannot call it off...” 

Had Gluck been testifying the day 
after his appointment, there might 
be some excuse. But he appeared 
five days after the public announce- 
ment of his new job. 


The Senators’ comments after 
Gluck left the chamber are also re- 
vealing. 


Fulbright said plaintively: “He is 
a nice man in his business, but I 
think wholly unsuited for this or any 





NO DEFENSE 


From General Motors we happily amble 

To the president of Procter and Gamble, 

And offer up prayers, and fervently hope, 

That the wits and the wags will refrain from “soft soap,” 
“In a lather,” “come clean,” and the like. (In advance 
We can tell all our friends that there isn’t a chance.) 


—Richard Armour 
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other post. I don’t want to raise cain 
about it. . . . It is an old and eyji 
custom. .. .” 

Senator Alex Wiley, the ranking 
Republican, said, “I start out with 
the presumption that when the noni- 


- 
nee comes from the Executive, he isa 


man of character and ability and sg 
forth. No. 2, the junior Senator from 
New York came to me yesterday and 
he said, ‘I want to tell you he is a 
man of great ability. He has a fac. 
ulty of handling people. He has made 
a success of life and is a man of good 
character. . . .” He has created a big | 
business and done well. Therefore, | 
move he be reported favorably.” | 
Senator Alexander Smith (R-} 
N.J.), a former Princeton lecturer, | 
remarked: “I was somewhat troubled | 
that he knew nothing of the area. 
That may not necessarily be a liabil-| 
ity. It may be that a man going in} 
there with a fresh outlook can help} 
quite a bit... .” | 
Fulbright protested that Gluck was} 
“unusually innocent of any knowl. 
edge of the area.” Wiley retorted: 
“You can never tell how far a frog | 
can jump until he jumps.” 
Secretary Dulles did not move 
in to repair the damage throughout 
the world. Instead, he sent Herter} 
charging up to the Hill to protest 
public hearings on the Ambassadorial 
appointments. Herter was cast in a 
strange (for him) role of a partisan 
and intolerant defender of the Ad- 
ministration. He said primly: “I can 
assure you that we make every ef 
fort to send qualified names here, 
after many checks that we put them 
through.” He was what would be 
termed an “uncooperative witness.” 
The Gluck furor has achieved two 
worthwhile purposes. It has called 
attention to the haphazard method of 
picking Ambassadors. And it has in- 
spired a bill introduced by an im 
pressive bipartisan array of Sen 
tors for a Foreign Service academy. I 
may be that, in the long run, lawyer 
Dulles will be able to point with 
pride to all the reforms accomplished 
as a result of naming Maxwell Gluck 
to Ceylon. 
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No matter who wins, democracy’s chances 
seem brighter than at any time since 1848 


GERMANY ON 
ELECTION EVE 


By Hans Kohn 


N September 15 the voters of the German Federal 

Republic will go to the polls to decide the composi- 
tion of the third postwar German Parliament and thus to 
select for a third time the Federal Chancellor, the highest 
executive officer of the country. Few voters will think back 
to the German situation of ten years ago. Then there was 
no German state; the immense majority of the people 
lived in abject poverty; practically all the cities were in 
ruins; and Germany had no voice and no weight in the 
affairs of the world. The progress made since then is 
truly astonishing. The German people today is more pros- 
perous than it has ever been. Though the scars of the war 
are still visible, many cities are emerging from the rubble 
more beautiful than before; and Germany is on the way 
toward becoming the strongest state after the two super- 
powers. 

The division of Germany into the German Federal 
Republic and the Soviet-controlled zone carries a lesson 
visible to all who wish to see: The Federal Republic, 
cooperating closely with the West, has achieved a remark- 
able degree of prosperity, while the zone supported by the 
! Soviet Union is lagging far behind; in both parts, of 
course, the human material is the same in resourcefulness, 
energy, organizational discipline and technological skill. 
The inadequacy of Communism as an economic system 
has been revealed in Yugoslavia and Poland, but there its 
glaring insufficiencies could be explained by a general 
backwardness. This is not the case in the Soviet zone of 
Germany. The economic potential there is better than in 
the other Communist countries. But the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, as the zone is officially known, can in no 
way stand comparison with the German Federal Republic. 

Though the Germans do not like to remember the situ- 
ation of ten years ago, the lesson of the intervening 
experience has not been lost upon them. The alignment 
with the West has paid off well for Germany in economic 
Prosperity and in individual liberty. This alignment was 
largely the work of one man, Dr. Konrad Adenauer. 
Partly because of this, the last elections, held on Septem- 
ber 7, 1953, gave him quite a large majority. His party, 
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the Christian Democratic Union (CDU), gained more 
than 45 per cent of the vote. The chief opposition party, 
the Social Democratic party (SPD), received less than 29 
per cent. Three minor parties, among which the Free 
Democratic party (FDP) is the most important one, 
joined Adenauer’s coalition. Since then the FDP has 
split, and a large group has abandoned Adenauer. It 
threatened to oppose Adenauer’s foreign policy together 
with the Socialists, with whom it has less in common in 
economic theory than with the CDU. But it is German 
foreign policy which supplies the main issue for the 
approaching elections. 

For there are hardly any economic issues involved. It 
is true that the SPD has a “socialist” left wing represented 
by men like Herbert Wehner and Willi Eichler. But the 
large majority and the party leader, Erich Ollenhauer, in 
no way demand a policy of socialization or large-scale 
planning. A ten-point platform, proposed at the begin- 
ning of the electoral campaign in June, upheld private 
enterprise. In point six, the party came out for securing 
free competition by restricting cartels and trusts, a pro- 
gram familiar to Americans. Instead of socialization, the 
Socialists stress stable prices. But on this point there is 
no discrepancy with Adenauer’s avowed policy. The level 
of prices has been kept under control lately. Benefits 
given under old-age pension and social security arrange- 
ments have been increased, thus bringing relief to the 
only indigent part of the German population. Domestic 
prosperity and financial stability are too great to offer 
electoral issues in the economic field. 

Yet it even seems doubtful whether the outcome of the 
elections could endanger the stability of German foreign 
policy, or bring about a fundamental change in it. The 
German Federal Republic has ceased, for the foreseeable 
future, to be a critical neuralgic point of world policy. 
The rift between Adenauer and the Socialists in foreign 
policy has more historical than factual justification. 
After World War II, Western Germany could count only 
two strong personalities able to appeal to, and fascinate 
the imagination of, the masses—Konrad Adenauer and 
the late Kurt Schumacher, the passionate and powerful 
leader of the SPD. Both were equally anti-Nazi and anti- 
Communist. Both were, above all, interested in foreign 
policy. Both were eager for power. Adenauer threw in his 
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lot with the Americans; he became the “Continental sword 
of the United States.”” Schumacher had to develop an- 
other platform. He was aided in this by the deeply in- 
grained distrust, among German Protestants, of the Cath- 
olic clerical influence; by the then widespread suspicion, 
among Socialists, of American capitalism and the “inevi- 
table” cycle of capitalist depression; and, finally, by the 
new and in itself healthy dislike, among post-1945 Ger- 
mans, of military service. Thus foreign policy became 
the battleground between the two competitors for leader- 
ship of postwar Germany. Both desired the same end: 
a democratic Germany in the Western sense of the word; 
security against the dangers of Communism; the unity 
and welfare of Germany. What was at dispute was not 
the end but the means. Adenauer carried the day. The 
strong and prosperous Germany of today, closely inte- 
grated with the West and much more secure against the 
internal dangers of Communism and Fascism than 
France or Italy, is his work, as far as such an achieve- 
ment can be attributed to a single man. Future historians 
may well compare Adenauer to Bismarck, but Adenauer 
had to fight against much greater odds than did Bis- 
marck, and his work might last much longer than the 
short-lived Bismarckian empire, the collapse of which 
was partly due to its consciously anti-Western foundations. 

Since Schumacher’s death, no opponent of equal 
stature and mass appeal has appeared to challenge Ade- 
nauer. Ollenhauer is a middle-of-the-road man, ideal for 
holding the party together, but not a personality of suf- 
ficient color and strength to stand by himself against 
Adenauer. The contrast in foreign policy and its practical 
consequences are vastly overstated by both sides in the 
heat of the electoral campaign. SPD posters proclaim that 
Germany faces the alternative of being a bridge or a bat- 
tlefield between East and West. Such an alternative has 
little to do with reality. There is as little bridge possible 
between liberty and Communism as there was between 
liberty and Nazism. The history of the last thirty years 
has proven that collective security, and not neutralism, 
is the way to prevent war and to avoid becoming a battle- 
field. Nor is there much sense in the slogan that the 
unification of Germany is the pre-condition of European 
peace. It was not so in 1914 or in 1939. Many Germans 
—and not only Germans—talk about the desirability of 
negotiations with the USSR. At heart they know that 
these negotiations can lead nowhere. The mutual distrust 
is too great. The USSR would fear a united democratic 
Germany—as both Adenauer and the SPD insist upon a 
Western-type democracy—whether it be for the moment 
armed or not, allied or isolationist. Looking to the future, 
the leaders of the USSR can see no conceivable reason 
to abandon their hold on important parts of Germany. 
And nobody can know for certain what the Kremlin 
really wants or will want in a few years. It may be that 
its leaders themselves do not know. 

Though the SPD officially hopes for a “neutral” Ger- 
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many, it has abandoned its initial resistance to a German 
army. It demands only the abolition of conscription, 
trusting that the call for an abandonment of the draft 
will have a popular appeal, an argument not unknown in 
the Western democracies. But the SPD forgets that a pro- 
fessional army is less trustworthy, as the experience of 
the Weimar Republic has shown, and more expensive 
than an army based on universal military service and 
closely supervised by public opinion. A German army 
integrated with the West is the best guarantee of democ- 
racy in Germany and ultimately of peace on Germany’s 
eastern borders. In reality, the leaders of the SPD know 
that they have to stress their party’s reliability as the 
West’s partner, and Ollenhauer did so in his opening 
campaign speech in Dortmund on June 16, 1957. For a 
short while they hoped for a general change in Western 
policy resulting from a successful outcome of the London 
disarmament negotiations. But this hope, shared by some 
circles in the Western democracies, is as unrealistic as 
are similar hopes regarding any lasting agreement with 
the Communist leadership. Thus, for all practical pur- 
poses there is much reason to believe that an electoral 
victory for the Social Democratic party would not in- 
volve a fundamental change in German foreign policy. 
Intellectually and morally, the majority of the German 
Social Democrats are as dedicated to Western ideas as 
are most of the members of the CDU. They know that the 
Communists have always reserved their most implacable 
hatred for democratic Socialists, both in Russia and in 
the West. 

In view of this, there would seem to be no reason for 
the fear felt by some Americans of the consequences of a 
Social Democratic victory in the coming elections. But 
there appears no prospect of such a victory. In 1956, 
Adenauer suffered a loss of prestige and popularity in 
Germany. Today, most observers are agreed that he has 
regained his popularity and that he will again carry the 
elections. He has many fervent adherents, but a large part 
of the press and of educated public opinion, who are 
in no way opposed to his policies, would be glad to see 
him replaced. Their arguments are familiar to democratic 
voters everywhere. They point out the danger of placing 
all responsibility in one man; they regard it as desirable 
to have alternating parties in power in a democracy. 
They wish to draw the Social Democrats into constructive 
and responsible participation in national affairs, instead 
of relegating them to sterile opposition. For the stability 
of German democracy, a closer cooperation between the 
CDU and the SPD might be beneficial in the long run. At 
present such a cooperation, as has been established in 
Austria, is hardly in sight for Germany. If it comes at all, 
it will come only after Adenauer’s time. Whatever the 
future holds, Adenauer, the Rhineland Catholic, together 
with Federal President Theodor Heuss, a Protestant from 
the old, liberal southwest corner of Germany, will deserve 
the credit for turning Germany away from the Prussian 
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| militarism and anti-Western nationalism to which it had 
succumbed more and more since 1848. 

This change in temper impresses the student of Ger- 
man affairs even more than the economic prosperity. The 





latter was not unknown in the euphoric years of the 
Weimar Republic, but life in the Reich, as the Weimar 
Republic insisted on calling itself, was then replete with 
a feverish nationalism. The Bismarckian spirit of unity 
above liberty then asserted itself throughout. Naturally, 
remnants of this spirit still survive. In the name of effi- 
ciency, proposals are made to weaken the federative char- 
? acter of the present Republic, with its emphasis on local 
self-government, and to restore the centralizing features 
_ of the Reich. Berlin is often longingly referred to as the 
' future Reichshauptstadt, Reich’s capital. But Prussia will 
| not be restored in any foreseeable future, and the crea- 
_ tion of a German army, though accepted as a necessity, 
{ has in no way been welcomed as desirable. There are 
_ plenty of old-fashioned German nationalists and un- 
regenerated Nazis around, but they are hardly to be 
| found among the youth. Last June, a neo-Nazi youth 
group was discovered in Diisseldorf and quickly sup- 

pressed by the authorities. However, it is significant that 
’ the entire membership amounted to less than 750, none of 
: them under 30 years old, and that a proposed Bundestref- 
' jen, or national convention, had to be canceled for lack 

of funds. There are still many older Germans who believe 
_ that National Socialism was, on the whole, good but made 

some grievous mistakes, and even many who still see the 
| Jews as the root of all evil. But, on the other hand, in 
) no other country has The Diary of Anne Frank made as 
deep an impression. On June 12, her birthday, a memorial 
tablet was unveiled at the house in which she was born 
in the Ganghoferstrasse in Frankfurt-am-Main. 

In 19th-century Germany and in the Weimar Reich, 
the academic youth was, as in many Eastern European or 
) Asian lands, the chief agitator for a militant nationalism. 
The last years of the Nazi regime sobered German youth. 
They are less subject to sentimental reminiscence about 
the past than are many of their elders. In many of their 
attitudes they resemble the youth in the English-speaking 
countries. They have lost the former fanaticism and 
} Germanocentrism which typified the youth twenty and 
thirty years ago. Many of them, both Catholics and Prot- 
éstants. are much interested in religious issues. A recent 
inquiry into those figures regarded by German students 
as models and guides brought forth names like Albert 
Schweitzer, Romano Guardini and Martin Buber. When- 
)ever Romano Guardini preaches in the Ludwigskirche 
near the University of Munch, the large church overflows 
with students. The same holds true whenever an eloquent 
Protestant theologian like Professor Helmut Thielicke 
preaches. The newly founded Evangelical Academies, of 
Which the one in Loccum near Hanover is the most 
famous, have become centers of intellectual discussion 
to which not only Protestants are attracted. 
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This new sobriety also distinguishes the press of the 
German Federal Republic in comparison with that of the 
Weimar Reich. True, Germany has today no first-rate 
paper as it had in the Frankfurter Zeitung before Hitler. 
There are no newspapers in Germany today comparable 
to the New York Times, the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Lon- 
don Times or Le Monde. All German papers, perhaps 
with the exception of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 
are today local or provincial papers. But most of them are 
moderate and circumspect in their editorials and are 
free of that virulent nationalism which poisoned the 
minds of readers of the provincial press before 1933. 

From the middle of the 19th century to the end of the 
Hitler regime, the temper of German nationalism in for- 
eign affairs could be judged by its attitude toward 
France and Poland. Franco-German relations have im- 
proved in the last ten years beyond recognition. The 
plebiscite of October 1955 in the Saar gave the three 
“German” parties a majority, but the “separatist” Christ- 
liche Volkspartei under Johannes Hoffman showed 
appreciable strength, and one year later, in the elections 
of December 1956, gained more votes. Though the leader 
of the Saar “Democrats,” Heinrich Schneider, tried to 
inflame the nationalist passions of the people and to 
reproduce the atmosphere of 1935, when the Saar popu- 
lation overwhelmingly voted to join the Nazi Reich, 
Adenauer stressed that one should not imply that those 
who did not vote for union with Germany in 1955 were 
“had” Germans. The “separatist” Christliche V olkspartei 
(Christian People’s party) may still play its role in the 
Saar, a situation unimaginable in the Weimar or Nazi 
Reich. Franco-German wars seemed an almost “normal” 
occurrence in the past two hundred years; one would be 
unthinkable today. Even German-Polish relations, which 
so much exacerbated German nationalism in 1848 and 
in the Weimar Reich, have recently improved. After the 
Polish October of 1956, German spokesmen have stressed 
the necessity of preparing the ground for negotiations 
with Poland and a peaceful, neighborly relationship. 

The outlook for the future of the German Federal Re- 
public today is bright, perhaps because it is a federal 
republic and no longer a Reich. It is brighter than it has 
been at any time since 1848, when most German liberals 
decided in favor of national power in preference to lib- 
eral self-government. At that time, the roads of Germany 
and of the West separated. This cleavage reached its 
extreme limits under the Nazis. After the defeat of Nazi 
Germany, the Germans faced, in the Soviet-occupied 
zone, a similar regime of complete alienation from the 
West. Many Germans, as a result of these experiences, 
turned resolutely toward the West. Adenauer and Heuss 
may be considered representative of this trend, which, 
however, has not yet struck deep and definitive roots in 
the German mind and society. This will take some time. 
But there is good reason to believe that the coming elec- 
tions will in no way reverse or even affect this trend. 
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Warsaw 
OLAND is now far enough away 
from the exhilarating days of 
October 1956 to make it possible to 
see more clearly what has changed 
and what has remained unchanged in 
its Communist-dominated regime. 
What the average citizen in Warsaw 
feels most strongly is the lifting of 
the terror: the possibility to speak 
his mind freely, to go to bed without 
fear that he will be awakened by the 
secret police, to get a job even if he 
has a “bourgeois” past, to mix with 
foreigners. 

Government spokesmen claim that 
there have been no political arrests 
since October and that all political 
prisoners, except some involved in 
armed uprisings, have been released. 
Obviously a foreign visitor could not 
check up, but the sense of psychologi- 
cal relief is unmistakable. A man 
came up to me in a public place and 
proceeded to denounce the Govern- 
ment, Communism and living condi- 
tions in general, ending with a most 
unfavorable comparison between Po- 
land now and Poland before the war 
and expressing a fervent desire to 
emigrate. Before October, he would 
no more have thought of doing such 
a thing than of jumping off the top of 
the “Palace of Culture,” the huge 
new building in Stalinist style which 
dominates the Warsaw skyline. 

Equally characteristic was the case 
of a woman who had lived abroad 
for some years and whose husband 
had fought with the Polish forces in 
the West. For years, both were dis- 
trusted pariahs. Now both have jobs. 
A Polish-American engineer, con- 
demned to eight years in prison for 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Report from 
Gomulka's Poland 


“economic sabotage,” has been re- 
habilitated and given a responsible 
post in a big new factory. Such cases 
could be multiplied indefinitely. The 
best guarantee that this relaxation is 
likely to remain is that the sinister 
UB, or secret police, has disappeared 
as an institution since October. 

Two other important changes are 
in agrarian policy and in the Govern- 
ment attitude toward the Catholic 
Church, to which the majority of the 
Polish people are still attached. 

In what is usually referred to here 
as “the Stalinist era,” Polish Govern- 
ment policy in agriculture, as in 
other fields, was a pretty close imita- 
tion of the Soviet. To be sure, well-to- 
do peasants, or “kulaks,” were not 
“liquidated” with the thorough bru- 
tality that was practiced in the Soviet 
Union. But they were persecuted by 
discriminatory taxation and in other 
ways, so that many of them threw up 
their farms and sought jobs in the 
cities. About 10 per cent of the peas- 
ants were forced into collective farms. 

Now all this has been radically 
changed. Collective farming has been 
made voluntary, with the result that 
some 80 per cent of the collective 
farmers went back to their small 
individual farms. As a result, the 
price of land has risen, the value of 
a horse has doubled, and the pros- 
pects are for a good crop. 

Persecution of the Church has also 
ceased. Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
the Primate, was released from the 
monastery to which he was confined 
for some years. Arrested bishops and 
priests have been set free, and there 
is more freedom for Catholic publi- 
cations. Most striking of all, this 







Communist government, whose lead. 
ers are atheists, has restored compul. 
sory teaching of religion in the 
schools, provided that the majority of 
parents desire this. In most Polish 
schools, it has been restored. 

The milder wind blowing in Po. 
land now is also reflected in easier 
conditions for foreign visitors. Pro. | 
posals of the Rockefeller and Ford { 
Foundations to promote the exchange 
of scholars between Poland and the 9 
United States are welcomed. Ameri. | C 
can, British and French newspapers | 
are now sold in Warsaw, although | 
they arrive late and in such small; 
quantities that they quickly dis. | right 
appear from the stands. nove 

While there have been real changes altho 


in Poland (one may also mention the | ™€"" 
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disappearance of numerous Soviet} conte 
military advisers), some things have; 'S © 
; ment: 


not changed. 
The dictatorship of the so-called } "OT 
United Workers party remains; the unlik 
election held after the October change have 
offered the voters only one list of of 
candidates. The press is subject to’ good 
censorship. Occasionally the new | °@$S¢ 
relative liberalism slips, as when the | ~ 
ion, 


authorities expelled an American cor- 
adher 
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respondent for “exaggerated” report: 
ing of a strike by the Lodz streetcar 
workers. Industry and most trade 
remain under inefficient state opera 
tion, although somewhat more lee- 
way has been given to private arti } 
sans and small traders. 

And Poland is still closely bound 
to the Soviet Union. Pointing to the 
different political positions of Poland | 
and Yugoslavia, a Polish publicist, a | 
veteran member of the ruling party ) About 
and hearty supporter of the new tine tre 








course, said: “There is more personal : race 
and intellectual freedom here. But | moder 
Yugoslavia, because it doesn’t direct: book | 
ly border on Russia, enjoys more it- Mo: 
dependence in foreign policy.” such 
Most serious of all, there has been Island 
little if any improvement in an ap- father, 
pallingly low standard of living. Dis } °°" 
content on this issue, which finds the sl 
expression in sporadic strikes, is the and h 
most serious threat to the stability )°V2 
of the Gomulka regime. ‘ girl, 
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aa eee OPINION today places a high value on the in- 


novating novelists, those who try to find ways of 
ough | making the novel do more than it has done before. That 
small the experimentalists should be praised and encouraged is 
dis. | Tight, but this is no reason for underrating traditional 
y novelists of ability. James Gould Cozzens, for example, 
anges although he has had honors enough of a sort, is rarely 
n the | mentioned in the writings of the more serious critics of 
wes r contemporary literature, and Gerald Warner Brace, who 
have | is comparable to Cozzens though not his equal, is never 
; mentioned at all. Yet Brace has been writing novels for 
called } more than 20 years and Cozzens for more than 30, and, 
+ the | unlike some of their experimental contemporaries, both 
hange pi have grown in stature. Now we have Brace’s The World 
st of of Carrick’s Cove (Norton, $3.95) to demonstrate how 
ct to | 200d the traditional novel can be, while By Love Pos- 
new I sessed (Harcourt, Brace, $5.00) raises the question 
n the | Whether Cozzens hasn’t transcended the limits of tradi- 
I tion, whether he hasn’t achieved a fresh creation while 
aport: adhering to the forms of conventional fiction. 
setcar| Brace has made himself the novelist of New England, 
trade | 2nd what he usually does—as in his best and best-known 
pera novel, The Garretson Chronicle, and in the more recent 
» Jee. | Bell’s Landing—is to examine the values of the New 
arti: | England past as they have lived into the present. Unlike 
its predecessors, The World of Carrick’s Cove is a novel 
jound | °! pure nostalgia. Its scene is the Maine coast, a region 
ro the Brace has come to know well in summer after summer; 
land | the time is 60-odd years ago; the narrator is an old man 
sist, a [ooking back on his youth. Irked by the books he reads 
party about “the old ways,” Ben Carrick decides to try “to tell 
new | the truth straight out,” and it seems likely that the account 
soul Brace has put into Ben’s mouth is as accurate as any 
_ But) ™odern account can be. There is great warmth in the 
lirect: | 00k but not sentimentality. 
rein | Most of the incidents are of a simple sort, as befits 
such a story. We see Ben growing up on Weymouth 
, bees Island with his strangely irresponsible and incompetent 
nap. lather, his understandably unhappy mother, and a 
. Dis }°unger brother and sister. At 16 Ben decides to finish 
“finds {he sloop begun many years earlier by his grandfather, 
ss the }22d he does it, too, in a way that Brace describes with 
ability loving but never tiresome detail. After that he gets himself 
@ girl. But then there are troubles, as with such a father 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Traditional Novels by Gerald Warner 


Brace and James Gould Cozzens 


there are bound to be, and Ben waits a long time for 
his Cora. 

The pleasure such a novel can give ought not to be 
underestimated. The adroitness and plausibility with 
which Brace lets Ben tell his own story, the choice of 
details by which he gives verisimilitude to his account of 
“the old ways,” the evocation of a place and a time and 
the mood of youth—these are admirable. And there is 
much skill in the characterization, especially in the por-~ 
trayal of Ben’s father, who is, to paraphrase Conrad, 
unfortunate and undeserving. I will not argue that this 
is an important novel, but I like the book, and I respect 
its author. 

By Love Possessed, on the other hand, strikes me as 
being an event of considerable importance for American 
literature. When Guard of Honor was published—nine 
years ago now!—the late Bernard De Voto wrote some-~ 
thing to the effect that Cozzens was the greatest living 
American novelist. This, I felt at the time, much as I 
admired Guard of Honor, was not merely wrong but 
wrong-headed, for greatness was just what I couldn’t 
find in Cozzens’s work. He was good, tremendously good, 
a fine craftsman, conscientious, honest, shrewd, even 
wise. But I could discover in his books little evidence of 
the kind of inner pressure that is essential to greatness. He 
was too detached, I felt, too uncommitted, to be a great 
creative artist. 

That earlier judgment is now called in question, in my 
own mind, by the new novel. Cozzens is committed here, 
and he writes with intensity, so that in the end the book 
moves me as I have been moved by no other book of his. 
It is his most complex book—and he has chosen complex 
themes in all his more recent novels—and it is his 
densest. As always, he is in control of his materials, but 
here a new tension is created, for one can feel the struggle 
that control demands. Craftsmanship is operating against 
pressure, and the result is a novel to which talk of great- 
ness is not irrelevant. 

By Love Possessed is the story of Arthur Winner, a 
successful, much respected lawyer in Brocton, a city of 
six or seven thousand, presumably located in Pennsyl- 
vania. Like Colonel Ross in Guard of Honor, Abner 
Coates in The Just and the Unjust, Ernest Cudlipp in 
Men and Brethren—like almost all Cozzens’s heroes ex- 


Pr: 





cept Dr. Bull in The Last Adam—Winner is a dispassion- 
ate man. More than most men, he has lived his life by 
the light of reason, and at 54 he can legitimately take 
satisfaction in this accomplishment. We follow him for a 
period of 48 hours, during which he is confronted with 
what must be even for him an unusual number of difficult 
problems, and we can only respect his self-discipline, 
integrity, generosity of spirit, and wisdom. Cozzens makes 
clear that the life of reason, which he obviously admires, 
is not easily achieved. Winner proves that he has achieved 
it, and then is confronted with a situation that seems to 
leave reason helpless. 

The novel begins at 3 o’clock on a Friday afternoon, 
with Arthur Winner talking with his widowed mother. 
Part I ends some nine hours and 265 pages later, when 
his 15-year-old daughter by his first wife comes upon 
him as he has all too obviously been making love to his 
second wife. In the meantime we have learned a good deal 
about Arthur and his friends in Brocton. We have met 
his partners—the aged but still active Noah Tuttle, father 
of Arthur’s deceased wife, and Julius Penrose, who has 
been crippled by polio—and we have seen him with his 
intimates, most of whom belong, as he does, to the old 
Brocton families. He has dealt with some persisting prob- 
lems during this period, his own and other people’s, and 
has been exposed to some new ones, chiefly the problem 
of Helen Detweiler and her brother Ralph. Suddenly 
orphaned, Helen has devoted her life to young Ralph 
while being employed as Noah Tuttle’s secretary. Now 
Ralph is in trouble with a girl—with two girls, in fact— 
and Helen’s problem becomes Arthur Winner’s. 

In most of Cozzens’s novels the action takes place in a 
day or two, and no one is more adept at employing the 
devices required by this kind of compression. The story 
he tells in By Love Possessed may be no more complicated 
than that set forth in Guard of Honor, but in the new 
novel he has succeeded in playing one theme against an- 
other in the most elaborate and effective kind of counter- 
point. Winner’s own sexual activities, for example, are 
compared and contrasted with Ralph Detweiler’s unfortu- 
nate experiments; the religiosity of the friend of a friend 
and the mindlessness of a juvenile delinquent are juxta- 
posed; the reflections of an aging Negro with a heart 
condition illuminate for Winner experiences of his own 
and of his friends. Everything is made to count for as 
much as possible. 

Even in the texture of the writing, Cozzens’s virtues are 
more highly developed than ever before. He has always 
written with complete clarity and with none of the sloppi- 
ness so often associated with what is called “the common 
style.” Here, without forsaking clarity and correctness, he 





Reinhold Niebuhr reviews 


The New Class BY MILOVAN DJILAS 


In next week’s issue of THe New LEApvER 


achieves great eloquence and even poetic power. He has | 
endowed his principal characters with great articulate. 
ness and, though the dialogue is no more realistic than 
Henry James’s, he persuades us to accept it. A richness 
of literary allusion widens the implications of the writing, 
and an unobtrusive, uninsistent use of symbols points to 

deeper meanings. 

The general point of view, as always in Cozzens, seems 
to be that of conservatism, but we must note that Arthur 
Winner is a rational rather than a traditional conserva. 
tive. The defense of reason is central in the book, being 
most dramatically manifested in a surprising attack on 
Catholicism. Marjorie Penrose, wife of Arthur’s crippled | 
partner, plays with the idea of conversion, and Julius, | 
her husband, ruthlessly analyzes her motives in talk with 
Arthur. Arthur himself takes up the attack in conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Pratt, Marjorie’s proselytizing friend, and| 
this is startling, for Arthur is clerk of the vestry of the} 
Episcopal Church and the new rector’s candidate for | 
senior warden. We are to assume that Arthur, like his 
father, who was senior warden in his time, practices | 
“practical churchmanship”; he has not surrendered his| 
reason. 

Reasonable in all things, Arthur is reasonable an’ 
to recognize the limits of reason. He knows that he has | 
failed in his relations with both his sons. He cannot for-| 
get that, after the death of his first wife, he was involved | 
in an affair with Marjorie Penrose, an affair that reason / 
must have condemned on a hundred grounds. The events } 
of the crowded weekend show him that, because he fol-| 
lowed the dictates of reason, he has some degree of 
responsibility for the tragedy of Helen Detweiler. And 
the crushing discovery that he makes in the book’s last, 
its forty-ninth, hour is a humbling reminder that obedi- 
ence to reason and conscience is possible only for the 
man who is lucky. “Yes,” he thinks; “life which has so 
unfairly served so many others at last unfairly serves me ) 
—really, at long last! Have I a complaint?” 

We note that Arthur Winner, confronted with what) 
is unreasonable, finds reason his ultimate reliance. Coz- | 
zens is saying not that reason is wrong but that its way! 
is difficult—and sometimes impossible—in this world.| 
The word “love,” which has such favorable connotations | 
in most contemporary writing, is employed more skepti-| 
cally by Mr. Cozzens. At the outset, contemplating his | 
father’s gilt clock, with its motto, Omnia vincit amor,| 
Arthur reflects that love does indeed conquer all, and 
smiles at this “triumph of unreason.” At the end, when 
Julius Penrose speaks of Helen Detweiler as “possessed 
by love,” we are not to forget that her love for her brother 
Ralph harmed him and destroyed her. The point, then, is 
not that Cozzens has abandoned reason in favor of feel- 
ing, but that here, more than in anything he has written 
before, he has given feeling its due, so that a tension is 
set up that makes the whole richly conceived, finely co 
structed novel vibrate with life. 
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Oriental Despotism: A Comparative Study of Social Power. 


By Karl A. Wittfogel. 
Yale. 556 pp. $7.50. 


Asta Is usually the grave of gen- 
eralizations. Social, political and 
historical theories, born in the West, 
have a way of coming apart when 
they encounter the many complexities 
of human existence in the world’s 
most populous continent. The genius 


f of the work of Karl A. Wittfogel 


during the past thirty years has been 
to turn the traditional approach to 
theory upside down, to treat Asia as 
the cradle of generalizations and the 
West as their testing ground. 

This work has now culminated in 
nothing short of a new theory of 
social organization which, although 
it builds on the analyses of such men 
as Karl Marx, John Stuart Mill and 
Max Weber, goes far beyond them. 
In his new book, Oriental Despotism, 
Wittfogel’s generalizations are of 
such force that they topple older 
notions about property and class 
struggle (and more recently about 
feudalism) as keystones of social 
organization in Asia, and of such 
breadth that the Chou Dynasty in 
China sheds light on the Communist 
regime in Russia. 

Wittfogel’s method is rational ex- 


orld. | planation of social phenomena, illus- 
tions | ttated by a vast number of fascinat- 
cepti-} ing details drawn from places as 
x his } varied as China, India, ancient 
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' Egypt, the Mayan civilization, the 


Chagea tribes, indigenous Hawaii, 
ancient Assyria, the Roman Empire, 
the Suk of East Africa, the Rio 
Grande Pueblos, post-Mongol Rus- 
sia, and—for the sake of comparison 
—Greece, Japan and the West. (The 
main purpose of the title, Oriental 
espotism, is to stress the connection 
of the present work with that of its 
intellectual forebears.) Amid the 
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mass of details, Wittfogel, professor 
of Chinese history at the University 
of Washington and director of the 
Chinese History Project at Colum- 
bia, employs methods comparable to 
those of the natural scientist. He 
classifies his social data into cate- 
gories and through comparison of 
common characteristics arrives at 
concepts, which he analyzes, orga- 
nizes and unites into a theory about 
the nature of social power. 

His method may make entrenched 
empiricists uneasy, and his exclu- 
sion of cultural and psychological 
considerations may trouble _per- 
sons who believe that such consid- 
erations are essential to an under- 
standing of social facts. Some sino- 
logists, for instance, may see increas- 
ing laissez-faire in Han Dynasty 
China where Wittfogel sees continu- 
ing despotism. But Wittfogel chooses 
and defines his field as specifically 
societal and conceptual (“the discrete 
cultural traits of a given civilization 
do not always clearly and surely re- 
veal its specific society structure”), 
and his work is not to be understood 
unless it is examined from the point 
of vantage he has selected. This 
point of vantage throws into view 
economic bases of social power— 
e.g., the desire of men to maximize 
their self-interest—but it does not 
involve heavy-handed economic de- 
terminism. Wittfogel holds that 
human choice is a factor in history, 
and he intends his book to be a sci- 
entific weapon for freedom in today’s 
“open historical situation.” 

The Wittfogel theory states that 
the despotic state arises out of so- 
cieties that lacked the countervailing 
forces of property, commerce and 


church to check the ruler and the 
bureaucracy. The theory literally 
rests on water, particularly on its 
widespread use in ancient social 
orders: 

“A large quantity of water can be 
channeled and kept within bounds 
only by the use of mass labor; and 
this mass labor must be coordinated, 
disciplined and led. Thus, a number 
of farmers eager to conquer arid 
lowland and plains are forced to in- 
voke the organizational devices 
which—on the basis of a pre-machine 
technology—offer the one chance of 
success: They must work in coopera- 
tion with their fellows and subordi- 
nate themselves to a directing author- 
ity.” 

Such cooperation and such sub- 
ordination lead to massive levies of 
forced labor. “The masters of hy- 
draulic society were great builders 
because they were great organizers; 
and they were great organizers be- 
cause they were great record keep- 
ers.” Censuses, registers and other 
controls are needed by the agro- 
managerial bureaucrats to assemble 
the necessary amount of corvée 
labor. The consequence of this 
organization is a state power un- 
checked by the power of private 
groups, “a state stronger than so- 
ciety.” Primogeniture is not cus- 
tomary, and the sense of property is 
loose. Property, indeed, is political- 
ly impotent, as is commerce. The 
agrobureaucrats, who experience “a 
cumulative sense of unchecked 
power,” institute their own control 
over land, trade and industry. Public 
works, vast and munificent, are han- 
dled by corvée labor the same as 
water works. 
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A first-hand report on 
the England of today 


THESE ARE 
THE BRITISH 


by DREW MIDDLETON 


What really made the British 
back down on Suez? 


How does the average Briton 
feel about Americans? 


Who are the coming leaders 
on the British political scene? 


Economically, do the British 
stand a chance? 


In this brilliant, 

behind-the-scenes report, 

a famous correspondent and head 
of the New York Times bureau 

in London, gives surprising answers 
to some of the most pertinent 
questions Americans have been 
asking about our closest allies. 


Beginning in 1939, a series of 
startling changes have transformed 
Britain from a tradition-bovnd 
country into a new, and modern, 
nation. Witty, sympathetic, 

but above all candid, 

Drew Middleton is ideally 
equipped to tell you the truth about 
this new nation, and about her 
eccentric but indomitable people. 


$4.50 at most bookstores 
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“Hydraulic _ institutions,” 
Wittfogel, “account for the origins 
of all known agrarian despotisms.” 
His theory accounts also for a series 
of special despotic characteristics 
that recur in many civilizations: 

© Calendar-making and astrono- 
my, needed to get corvée labor on the 
job at the right time. 

@ Mass armies, huge fortifications, 
palaces, capital and tombs, made 
possible by corvée labor. 

© Long roads and quick communi- 
cations, necessary to summon labor 
and to maintain agromanagerial con- 
trol. 

e A family structure that empha- 
sizes obedience to superiors: e.g., 
subjugation of sons to fathers and of 
fathers to despots. 

© Confiscation of the property of 
persons who fall out of favor. 

e The use of eunuchs to guard the 
despot; the practice of prostration 
to emphasize subordination to him. 

® Violence and terror. 

A key point in Wittfogel’s theory 
is that “the organizational and 
acquisitive forms of agrarian despot- 
ism can spread without specific 
hydraulic institutions” to other so- 
cieties. Despotism, to be sure, en- 
counters “the law of diminishing 
administrative returns.” It stagnates, 
even degenerates. But it retains great 
staying power at home and great 
spreading force abroad. 

The nature of this spreading force 
is illustrated by its presence in 
Russia and its absence in Japan. De- 
spite small-scale hydraulic works, 
despite a social order based on obedi- 
ence to overlords and the habit of 
prostration before them, despite early 
registers of inhabitants and the early 
nonuse of primogeniture, Wittfogel 
argues, Japanese society remained 
feudalistic and multicentered, with 
the clans serving as a check upon 
the power of the overlord, and with 
the daimyo serving as a check upon 
the power of the shogun. 

In the case of Russia, the Mongols 
introduce “the organizational and 
acquisitive methods of hydraulic 
statecraft, although they themselves 








do not, to any relevant extent, prac. | tn 
tice agriculture, not even in its req 
hydraulic form. . . . Being nomadic, the 
they may carry these methods far to | 
beyond the political and cultural ‘ 
borders of any major area.” Once lool 
saddled with agrodespotism, Russia f « 
was unable to throw it off, even| 
though an overthrow seemed likely} —— 
for a time before the October Revo. 
lution. But Lenin and Stalin deserted 
Marx’s concept of Oriental society as 5 
specifically despotic and chose to} Top, 
consider it as feudal—a change in) By 
view which Wittfogel criticizes in.) Hay 
cisively and demolishes effectively. , 
Today in Russia the methods of F 
Oriental despotism have achieved a} tic, 
totality unmatched by any previous} oecy 
despotism, and those methods are} jg 
part of the battle for men’s minds in} men 
the world’s uncommitted countries. out 
The countries committed to re then 
dom, in Wittfogel’s view, are those} Byt 
which have the checks and balances) able 
of societies with multiple centers of} be g 
countervailing power. Their problem) supe 
is now to understand the attraction! state 
which the total despotism of Com-} of y 
munism has to peoples accustomed! influ 
to agromanagerial bureaucracies and | tutio 
the danger which any loss in counter. Sit 
vailing power would bring within} techy 
the democratic countries themselves.) year; 
“A new insight,” Wittfogel com} any; 
cludes, “that is fully perceived, con} yr , 
vincingly communicated and daring: certa 
ly applied may change the face of 8} simp! 
military and ideological campaign.) concg 
It may change the face of a historical! talita 
crisis. Ultimately the readiness to) Ags 
sacrifice and the willingness to take) ellen 
the calculated risk of alliance against} “tota] 
the total enemy depend on the proper | earlie 
evaluation of two simple issues‘) histo; 
slavery and freedom.” | The ; 
Wittfogel illustrates these simple} Of th 
issues by a telling story from class} totalit 
cal Greece. Perhaps they may be party. 
illustrated also by a story fro} tions 
classical China. Chwang-tzu wriles} and ¢ 
about a scholar who was watching #} last f, 
gardener watering vegetables by nolog: 
hand: four t 
“If you had a machine there, y } cieties 
could irrigate in a day a hundred tions, 
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times your present area. The labor 
required is trifling compared with 
the work done. Would you not like 
to have one?” 

“What is it?” asked the gardener, 
looking up at him. 

“It is a contrivance made of wood, 


heavy behind and light in front. It 
draws water up smoothly in a con- 
tinuous flow, which bubbles forth 
like boiling soup. It is called a well 
sweep.” 

Thereupon the gardener flushed up 
and said with a laugh: “I have heard 


from my teacher that those who have 
cunning implements are cunning in 
their dealings, and those who are 
cunning in their dealings have cun- 
ning in their hearts. . . . It is not 
that I do not know of these things. 
I should be ashamed to use them.” 





Tyranny in the Machine Age 


Totalitarian Dictatorship and Autocracy. 
By Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski. 


Harvard. 346 pp. $4.25. 


FINDING precedents for current po- 
litical developments is a favorite ‘pre- 
occupation of many historians. There 
is a certain limited validity to pulling 
men and events of previous centuries 
out of history’s grab bag to hold 
them up as a mirror to ourselves. 
But superimposed upon the unalter- 
able basic reasons why man needs to 
be governed at all are the shifting 
superstructures of the prevailing 
states of mind, arts and science, all 
of which exercise a very powerful 
influence on existing political insti- 
tutions. 

Since the progress in science and 
technology over the past hundred 
years has been faster than that of 
any past period, it is quite logical that 
our current political life should have 
certain features for which there is 
simply no precedent. This book is 
concerned with one such feature, to- 
talitarian dictatorship. 

As the authors point out in an ex- 
cellent introductory chapter, though 
“totalitarian dictatorship resembles 
earlier forms of autocracy .. . it is 
historically unique and sui generis.” 
The reason is largely technological. 
Of the authors’ six “syndromes” of 
totalitarianism — ideology, single 
party, terroristic police, communica- 
tions monopoly, weapons monopoly 
and centrally directed economy—the 
last four presuppose a modern tech- 
nology. “In the perspective of these 
four traits, therefore, totalitarian so- 
cieties appear to be merely exaggera- 
tions, but nonetheless logical exag- 
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gerations, of the technological state 
of modern society.” Here lies, of 
course, the essential problem of our 
time: the lag of our spiritual progress 
behind our material achievements. 

A major distinction between mod- 
ern dictatorships and past autocracies 
is the dynamic aspect of dictatorships 
as contrasted with the inherent con- 
servatism of conventional absolutist 
regimes. Nazism, Fascism and Com- 
munism are all founded upon the 
principle of “permanent revolution.” 
They must make and remake society 
completely, simply in order to main- 
tain themselves. Their ultimate aim 
is a society where the last vestige of 
opposition has been destroyed and 
replaced by complete unanimity. It 
is this “passion for unanimity” which 
in turn leads to the use of totalitarian 
terror as an indispensable instrument 
of political action. 

Up to a certain point, there is no 
question of the correctness of this 
analysis, but perhaps the authors over- 
stress the internal dynamism of mod- 
ern totalitarianism somewhat. They 
seem to ignore the rapidity with 
which new vested interests spring up 
to take the place of those just de- 
stroyed. Evidence of this had ap- 
peared in Nazi Germany by the time 
it had existed less than ten years. 
Such vested interests, not unlike the 
autocracies of the past, are very much 
concerned with maintaining their new 
preferential status quo and thus help 
prepare the way for a new conserva- 
tivism. When this happens, purges 


and other terroristic instruments 
cease to be of the non-directive type 
which threaten all segments of so- 
ciety but become increasingly a means 
for the new ruling class to stay in 
power. The post-Stalin period in 
Russia offers striking examples. 

On the question of comparability 
between the two types of modern dic- 
tatorships, the authors hold “that 
Fascist and Communist totalitarian 
dictatorships are basically alike.” 
This is hardly a novel approach, but 
the book manages to shed some new 
light on it, particularly in its com- 
ments on the terroristic and irration- 
al aspects of push-button tyrannies. 
In its attempt to stress similarities, 
however, the book sometimes tends 
to ignore the equally important fea- 
tures distinguishing the two systems 
from each other. For example, it is 
nowhere pointed out that while the 
first Communist regime came about 
as the result of a successful violent 
revolution, Hitler came to power un- 
der a democratic multi-party system 
in which he had managed to attract 
a larger bloc of voters than any other 
single party. The fact that he first 
became Chancellor and then made 
the revolution distinguishes him his- 
torically from Lenin. 

Notwithstanding such omissions, 
within the limitations of a 300-page 
book on such a vast subject the au- 
thors have done an outstanding job 
in bringing together in one place the 
bulk of the current thinking on totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 
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ETHNIC CONFLICTS 


Bogdan Raditsa’s discussion, in his August 
19 review-essay on Yugoslavia, of the prewar 
and World War II antagonism between Serbs 
and Croats was moderate and constructive. Too 
many articles by former East European digni- 
taries are not so. In fact, a whole literature of 
race hatred has grown up in America: Serbs 
and Croats, Czechs and Slovaks, Russians and 
Ukrainians accusing each other of pro-Com- 
munism. 

In large measure, convinced democrats (like 
Raditsa) are free from such animosities, and 
plead the cause of national reconciliation with- 
in the framework of a Danubian or all-European 
confederation. But the remnants of Hitler’s 
political machine in the East—and there are 
many former Nazi collaborators in this country 
—continue to spread his poison. It is remark- 
able to see in the Congressional Record, as well 
as numerous slick magazines, articles by 
apologists for the Croatian Ustasha, the 
Slovakian quisling regime of Msgr. Tiso, the 
Bandera terrorists of the Ukraine. Responsible 
American Congressmen and editors have lent 
themselves to the propagation of such un- 
American ideas. Needless to say, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities under 
Congressman Francis Walter, unlike the old 
Dies Committee, is not interested in such 
matters. All the more credit, then, to THE 
New Leaper, which over the years, with the 
assistance of democratic exiles like Raditsa, 
has consistently presented a balanced interpre- 
tation of East Europe’s tragedies. 

Hamtramck, Michigan Joun MopzeELewskI 


‘IDEALISM’ 


President Eisenhower’s inability to show 
that “democracy is a more idealistic system 
than Communism,” as reported in Tris Coffin’s 
column [NL, August 19], sheds considerable 
light on the Administration’s inability to com- 
bat Communism on a political plane. As 
Senator Fulbright noted, to the leaders of the 
big-business Administration—and their military 
front man—freedom means little more than 
“the freedom to buy whatever gadget appeals 
to us at the moment.” In the name of such 
values, can one do more than sign worth- 
less military contracts, make vainglorious ges- 
tures and push one’s weight around to no ap- 
parent purpose? It takes a deeper concept of 
freedom—and of the American idealism of 
Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson and Roosevelt—to 
make headway against Communism. 

Glen Cove, N. Y. Hersert J. MILLER 
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The funny hole 








in Mr (oopers building 


M‘“= a New Yorker shook his head, and 


not a few snickered, when they saw the 
“hole” in Peter Cooper’s new building. 


But to the benign gentleman with the ruff 
of graying whiskers it was all so simple: Some 
day someone would perfect the passenger 
elevator. 


The mere fact that there wasn’t one in 
1853 would mean little to a man who, with 
his own hands, had built and driven the first 
American locomotive. Whose money, and 
faith, were to help see the Atlantic Cable 
through all its disasters to final success. And 
who would “scheme out” a Panama Canal 
plan fourteen years before DeLesseps. 


But Peter Cooper’s belief in the future ran 
in a vein far deeper than simply the material. 
For his “building with a hole” was Cooper 
Union, the first: privately-endowed tuition- 
free college in America. A place where youn; 
men and women of any race, faith, or politica. 
opinion could enjoy the education which he, 
himself, had been denied. Peter Cooper’s 


dearest dream—which has continued to grow © 
dynamically for nearly a century and today 
enriches America with thousands of creative § 
thinkers, artists, and engineers. 


There is plenty of Peter Cooper’s confi- | 
dence and foresight alive among Americans’ 
today. It is behind the wisdom with which 
more than 40,000,000 of us are making one © 
of the soundest investments of our lives—in™ 
United States Savings Bonds. Through our | 
banks and the Payroll Savings Plan where 7 
we work, we own and hold more than ™ 
$41,000,000,000 worth of Series E and H 
Bonds. With our rate of interest—and the — 
safety of our principal—guaranteed by the 7 
greatest nation on earth. amt welcome to 
share in this security. Why not begin today? © 


Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! 

Every Series E Bond bought since February 1, © 
1957, pays 34% interest when held to matur- | 
ity. It earns higher interest in the early years” 
than ever before, and matures in only 4 years © 
and 11 months. Hold your old E Bonds, too. 
They earn more as they get older. j 
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